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THE  TOWER  OF  STUART  HALL 


Tall  it  rises,  and  straight  — tall 
as  our  dreams,  straight  as 
youth.  The  dust  of  dreams  is 
molded  in  the  stones  on  which 
it  is  laid;  the  proud  echo  of 
fulfillment  rings  in  its  corri- 
dors, which  are  yet  to  be  filled 
with  tradition.  For  our  dreams 
are  embodied  in  Stuart  Hall  — 
our  hopes  and  ideals  are  as 
straight  and  splendid  as  its 
tower.  This  is  our  tower- 
Stuart  tower  — symbol  of 
hope— symbol  of  youth— sym- 
bol of  dreams  come  true. 


THE 


QUADRANGLE 

FROM  THE  TOWER 


Over  the  campus  it  watches— young  it 
is,  and  proud  — proud  to  be  the  newest 
and  largest  member  of  Tech's  classic- 
buildings,  proud  to  be  a  part  of  Tech. 

It  is  our  tower,  and  it  looks  out  over 
our  school  at  the  ever-changing  scene. 

Between  classes  it  sees  a  bustling, 
student-filled  campus,  and  after  the 
bell  — a  peaceful,  park-like  quadran- 
gle. It  sees  the  historic  Arsenal,  the 
Barracks,  and  Barn— the  Gymnasium 
and  new  stadium,  already  the  scene  of 
Tech  triumphs— and  the  busy  shops 
with  tall  smoke  stack  in  the  distance. 

All  this  the  tower  of  Stuart  Hall 
sees  and  loves— just  as  we  love  it  as  a 
part  of  Stuart  Hall.  For  young  though 
it  is— already  it  is  dear  to  every  Tech 
heart. 
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EVERYTHING'S   JUST   PERFECT! 

Night  was  beginning  to  fall — and  so  was  my  countenance  as 
once  more  (was  it  the  six-hundredth  time?)  I  ran  over  hastily 
the  things  I  proposed  to  make  clear  to  my  parents  before  the 
evening  was  over. 

Now  you  are  to  understand  that  I'm  not  the  dictator-type 
of  person  who  habitually  commands  his  father  or  mother 
what  he  will  do  or  what  he  will  not  do.  In  the  first  place  I 
have  found  that  such  one-sided  orations  got  me  nowhere; 
and  in  the  second  place,  my  father  is  too  large  a  man  for  me 
to  tell  him. 

But  this  time  it  had  to  be  different!  This  time  I  just  had  to 
make  certain  things  clear  to  them,  especially  Father,  before 
my  life  at  home  could  go  on  in  the  normal  manner  it  had 
for  all  of  my  sixteen  years.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  abided  by 
every  wish  and  desire  of  my  parents— almost.  I  had  brushed 
my  teeth  in  the  morning  (as  well  as  at  night)  because 
Mother  said  it  was  time  I  thought  more  about  my  "personal 
self."  I  had  made  my  bed  and  even  straightened  up  my  room 
every  morning  because  Father  said  it  helped  Mother.  I'd 
taken  the  trash  out  every  other  week-end  and  the  garbage 
out  every  in-between  week-end  for  as  long  as  I  could  remem- 
ber because  it  helped  both  my  father  and  my  mother.  I  had 
never  gotten  anything  for  my  work  in  the  way  of  pay  except, 
as  Grandma  always  is  reminding  me,  "my  board  and  room 
and  loving  care."  But  I  never  complained.  Life  was  always 
rather  easy,  sometimes  even  bordering  on  the  uneventful  — 
that  is,  until  She  came. 

She  is  the  girl  of  my  dreams — my  one  and  only— the 
cream  in  my  coffee— the  flies  in  my  soup!  In  other  words, 
O         she  is  terrific!! 

I  think  it  was  just  after  the  first  week  or  so  of  summer 
vacation  that  she  and  I  met.  At  any  rate,  she  met  me.  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  her  at  first — "Just  another  'baseball 
blond'  (fresh  from  the  bleachers),"  I  thought.  The  fact  is,  I 
can't  remember  paying  much  attention  to  her  at  all  until  I 
found  out  that  her  hair  was  a  "natural"  and  that  she  liked 
"cokes"  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  The  "coke"  business  settled 
it,  for  there's  nothing  I'd  rather  do  on  a  hot  summer  night 
than  to  go  down  to  Park's  Drugstore  and  sip  a  strawberry 
coke  and  look  at  comic  magazines  from  the  magazine  rack. 

When  I  found  out  that  she,  strangely  enough,  liked  to  do 
the  very  same  thing,  why,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  but  partake  of  the  pleasure  together  and  order  a  couple 
of  straws  instead  of  the  customary  one. 


This  kept  up  regularly  those  summer  evenings  (maybe  if 
it  hadn't,  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  the  fix  I  was).  If  I  didn't 
wander  over  and  pick  her  up  en  route  to  the  drugstore,  she'd 
wander  over  and  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  until  I  saw 
her.  Then  I  knew  she  was  yearning  for  the  taste  of  straw- 
berry mixed  with  "coke";  and  before  we  knew  it,  there 
we'd  be  sipping  a  "coke"  at  the  fountain  and  reading  "Buck 
Rogers"  or  something.  That's  how  it  started— she  and  I  — 
at  the  drugstore,  en  route  to  the  drugstore,  or  at  home. 
Then  it  became  involved. 

She  liked  movies,  too.  Movies  were  O.K.  with  me  as 
long  as  Buck  Jones  or  Charlie  Chan  played  the  leads.  But 
she  preferred  Clark  Gable  or  Robert  Taylor,  and  there's 
where  the  difficulty  arose.  I'd  say,  "Let's  go  over  to  the 
Spitz  and  rest  our  eyes  on  the  new  Charlie  Chan  this  eve- 
ning." 

And  then  she'd  say,  "Oh,  really,  now,  that's  so  young! 
Robert  Taylor's  down  at  the  Grand  Palace.  Let's  go  there 
instead.   Please?" 

Whenever  she  said  "please"  that  way  I  was  a  lost  man. 
The  way  she'd  open  wide  her  eyes  and  kind  of  wrinkle  up 
her  pug  nose— well,  it  just  got  me;  that's  all.  Before  I'd 
know  it,  there  we'd  be  in  the  middle  section  of  the  Grand 
Palace  eating  pop  corn,  she  looking  all  starry-eyed  at  Robert 
Taylor  and  me  trying  to  see  if  any  of  the  fellows  were  there 
who'd  recognize  me. 

That's  as  far  as  it  would  have  gone  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
the  public  park  gave  free  dances  every  Saturday  night,  and 
she  "simply  loved"  to  dance.  I  didn't  know  a  step  of  dancing 
till  she  said  it  was  time  I  learned  and  proceeded  to  haul  me 
back  and  forth  every  Saturday  night,  regardless  of  how  I  felt 
at  letting  the  gang  see  me  make  such  a  fool  of  myself. 

It  wasn't  so  bad,  though.  Pretty  soon  I  could  do  the  two- 
step  glide,  or  whatever  they  called  it,  and  then  I  felt  pretty 
proud  of  myself.  After  all,  this  was  more  than  the  other 
fellows  could  do !  And,  anyway,  she  wasn't  so  bad  looking- 
for  a  blond. 

The  warm  night  settled  into  cool  nights,  and  the  cool 
nights  into  cooler  nights,  and  pretty  soon  the  summer  was 
almost  over.  By  this  time  I  was  quite  a  good  dancer — even 
figured  out  a  step  or  two  myself;  and  by  this  time,  too,  the 
fellows  had  given  up  trying  to  figure  me  out.  "I  was  a  lost 
man,"  they  said,  "in  the  wilderness  of  romance." 

But  I  noticed  a  couple  of  times  some  of  them  would  prac- 
tice a  few  steps  of  their  own  when  they  thought  no  one  was 
looking;  and  one  of  them  even  began  taking  "cokes"  with 
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the  redhead  on  the  corner,  who  tried  to  look  like  Hedy  La- 
marr  and  ended  up  with  a  combination  of  Patsy  Kelly  and 
Fannie  Brice.  So  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  the 
gang  would  be  together  again. 

One  night  last  week  was  when  the  real  trouble  began, 
though.  I  was  over  at  her  house  as  usual,  sitting  in  the  porch 
swing  and  eating  some  of  her  dad's  favorite  peppermints 
and  just  talking  about  everything  in  general  — you  know, 
what  kids  usually  talk  about:  new  songs,  latest  movies,  war 
news,  and  school  which  had  just  recently  begun  again,  when 
she  started  by  asking,  "Could  you  get  the  car  some  night?" 

The  car  is  one  thing  I  have  never  mentioned  to  my  dad. 
Oh,  of  course,  I've  thought  about  it— any  boy  does  when 
he  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  and  feels  the  urge  to  steer  the 
wheel— but,  somehow,  I'd  never  come  around  to  putting  it 
up  point  blank  to  my  folks  about  having  the  car  alone. 
Rather  than  let  her  see  I  was  "inexperienced"  or  in  any  way 
imply  that  I  didn't  "get  around,"  I  answered  proudly,  "Sure, 
any  time  you  say,  kid."  And  that's  where  I  made  my  mis- 
take. How'd  I  know  her  club  was  giving  a  dance  Friday 
night?  How'd  I  know  she  was  going  to  ask  me  so  soon?  Was 
that  any  reason  for  her  thinking  on  Thursday  night  that  it 
would  be  fun  to  go  to  the  dance  on  Friday,  mid  for  me  to 
drive? 

"Would  you  drive?"  she  asked  again,  starting  to  say 
"please"  in  that  way  of  hers;  but  I  cut  her  off  with  something 
that  sounded  like  "Yes!"  but  felt  an  awful  lot  like  "No!"  I 
told  her  that  I'd  better  go  home  now  and  finish  my  English 
lesson  and  that  I'd  talk  to  her  more  about  it  tomorrow  at 
school. 

The  next  day  dawned  all  too  early,  and  I  realized  with  a 
sickening   thud   that   something   would   have   to   be   done. 
When  I  came  down   to  my  orange   juice  and  hot  cereal, 
Father  was  already  engaged  in  the  morning  paper,  seated 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  while  Mother,  seated  at  the  other 
end,  was  reading  the  section  of  the  paper  Father  was  not 
reading  and  trying  to  watch  the  toast  at  the  same  time.    I 
could  see  that  this  was  no  time  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  "car,"  and  so  I  unfolded  my  napkin  and  sat 
down.  Mother  said  something  like,  "Good  morn- 
ing"; I  didn't  quite  hear,  for  it  was  Dad  I  really 
was  interested  in.    But  he  only  grumbled  some- 
thing and  looked  all  the  harder  at  his  paper.  So  I 
glanced  over  at  Mother,  who  had  forgotten  the 
toast  for  the   time  being  and   was   reading  an 
article  so  intently  that  she  didn't  see  that  the 
toast  was  burning.    I  reached  over  and  with  a 


snap  flipped  the  toaster  so  the  bread  could  toast  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  doing  so,  my  eye  caught  the  headline  of 
the  story  Mother  was  reading — "Two  Youths  Killed  in 
Auto  Crash — " 

I  didn't  go  any  farther  than  that;  again  it  was  not  the 
time  to  broach  the  subject.   I  continued  eating  in  silence. 

Going  to  school  didn't  help  matters  either,  for  somehow 
(sometimes  girls  can  be  lots  of  trouble)  it  had  got  around 
to  the  gang  that  she  and  I  were  going  to  the  dance,  and, 
most  important,  that  /  was  driving  the  family  car.  Every- 
body came  up  and  congratulated  me,  saying  that  I  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  and  that,  perhaps,  their  folks  would  let 
them  drive  now  that  I  was  so  successful.  I  felt  anything  but 
a  success  as  I  smiled  kind  of  faint-like  and  said  it  wasn't  defi- 
nite yet.  They  didn't  seem  to  hear  that,  but  only  pumped 
my  hand  harder,  saying  how  lucky  I  was. 

Somehow  the  morning  passed  and  then  lunch  at  "Joe's" 
and  then  back  for  afternoon  classes.  It  was  awful.  Every- 
body in  the  whole  school,  including  a  few  teachers,  seemed 
to  know  now  that  I  was  driving  somewhere.  Some  didn't 
know  where;  others  said  it  was  miles  away  to  some  road- 
house  dance.  I  gave  up  trying  to  explain.  "Just  let  them 
talk,"  I  thought. 

Just  as  the  dismissal  bell  rang,  I  saw  her.  She  smiled  and 
winked,  but  I  hurried  out  and  made  a  bee-line  for  Park's 
Drugs  to  bury  my  troubles  in  a  double  strawberry  coke  and 
to  try  to  think  the  thing  out  a  little.  It  was  certain  I  had  to 
do  something.  I  just  couldn't  face  her  again  or  anybody 
else,  for  that  matter,  unless  I,  at  least,  drove  something  with 
four  wheels  and  a  motor. 

"If  I  just  sort  of  put  'it'  up  to  him— Dad  has  always  been 
fair;  he  can  see  when  a  fellow's  in  trouble,  real  trouble,"  I 
thought,  stirring  the  ice  in  my  coke  glass  with  my  straw. 
"If  I  explained  my  predicament— Mother  had  always  said  I 
was  a  steady  boy  and  could  be  trusted  anywhere— maybe 
she'd  help  to  influence  my  'great  American   father.'    To- 
gether, maybe,  they'd  let  me  have  it  just  this  once,  maybe—" 
I  fairly  threw  my  dime  down  on  the  counter 
and  rushed  out  of  the  drugstore  and  up  the  street. 
When  I  reached  home,  Mother,  in  the  kitchen, 
evidently  hadn't  heard  me  come  in,  for  when  I 
strode  through  the  dining  room  door  and  cried, 
"Where's  Dad?",  I  noticed  she  looked  a  little 
startled  as  if  I  had  frightened  her;  but  then,  she 
looks  that  way  lots  of  times  whenever  I'm  around, 
so  I  ignored  the  look  and  had  just  made  fairly 
rapid  progress  toward  the     (Continued  on  Page  44) 


"THE  MOULD  OF  A 
MANS  FORTUNE  IS  IN 
HIS  OWN  HANDS" 


Francis  Bacoi: 


MODEL    GIRL"  #  #  # 


"NOW    IS    THE    TIME 

FOR    ALL    GOOD    MEN- 


THE    SMITH,    A    MIGHTY 

MAN    IS    HE 


10 


HANDS    THAT    MAKE    MUSIC 


'A    STITCH    IN    TIME-"         <&         -fr 


TAKE    MY    PEN    IN   HAND-"    ft 


ONE    C.C.    OF    H2(V' 


LET    ME    SCRAPE    THE    PAN"        ft 


1   1 


BUILD    THEE    MORE 

STATELY    MANSIONS 


HOW-DO-YOU-DO?" 
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REVERENCE 

The  tramp  of  thousands  of  feet 
echoes  through  the  building.  The 
buzzing  sound  of  whispered  con- 
versation fills  the  air.  Suddenly  all 
noises  cease  as  though  someone  had 
flipped  a  master  switch  controlling 
them.  A  band  takes  up  a  martial 
air.  A  rustling  swish  is  heard  as 
five  thousand  rise  to  rigid  atten- 
tion. Two  brown-clad  figures  pace  swiftly  by,  carrying  silken 
banners.  Gold  stars  mingle  with  a  green  background.  Red 
and  white  stripes  harmonize  with  a  silver-dotted  blue.  The 
standard  bearers  mount  steps.  White-gloved  hands  brush 
young  brows.  The  band  stops.  A  reverent  tomb-like  silence 
prevails. 

Then  the  solemn,  majestic  tones  of  a  mighty  organ  pour- 
ing out  the  glorious  notes  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  flow 
over  the  hushed  assembly  to  fill  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  structure.  The  towering  ceiling  throws  back  the  har- 
monious notes  in  overwhelming  waves  of  clear,  vibrating 
sound. 

The  organ  slowly  ceases  its  strains;  a  chime  rings  clearly; 
the  opening  exercises  of  another  auditorium  are  over. 

Frank  Blair 
English  Vlllc 


TWILIGHT 

In  the  evening  twilight's  glow 
Silver  beams  dance  on  the  snow; 
The  light  of  day  has  left  the  sky, 
The  dark  of  night  now  rules  on  high. 

Her  sons  and  daughters  are  the  stars 
That  one  may  see  way  off  afar; 
A  veil  of  clouds  forms  round  her  face 
Like  a  Spanish  lady's  lace; 

Her  cape  of  velvet  is  the  night 
That  forms  around  her  silvery  light; 
The  moonlight  paints  a  breathless  scene 
On  silvery  fields  and  silvery  stream. 


Betty   Jane   Mercer 
English  IVa 


A    LESSON    IN    HORSEMANSHIP 

Upon  mounting  a  horse  for  the  first  time,  you  find  to  your 
surprise  that  it  is  much  higher  from  the  back  looking  down 
than  from  the  ground  looking  up.  Then,  as  you  steer  cau- 
tiously into  the  road,  you  begin  to  wonder  why  you  have 
never  before  realized  the  value  of  the  horse  as  a  means  of 
transportation. 

In  my  case,  this  Utopia  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  however,  a  slight  disagreement  threat- 
ened to  mar  an  otherwise  beautiful  friendship.  My  steed 
wished  to  turn  back.  As  she  undoubtedly  was  in  command, 
we  proceeded  toward  the  stable  at  a  pace  a  little  too  swift  for 
me. 

"Whoa,  Nellie,"  I  commanded. 

Nellie,  mistaking  my  plea  for  encouragement,  broke  into 
a  canter,  a  trot,  and  finally  a  gallop,  whereupon  I  let  go  of 
the  reins  and  grabbed  everything  loose. 

"W-W-Whoa,  N-N-N-Nellie,"  I  stammered,  after  which 
Nellie,  throwing  all  caution  to  the  wind,  raced  for  home  and 
Mother,  bounding  over  colossal  ruts  with  all  the  non- 
chalance of  a  "Sunday  Driver." 

Thinking  wistfully  of  sofa  cusl  ions,  I  grabbed  a  handful 
of  mane  and  closed  my  eyes— a  bad  mistake. 

Nellie,  heading  for  her  supper,  would  not  let  a  little 
thing  like  a  low  barn  door  stop  her. 

"I'm  dead,"  I  concluded,  closing  my  eyes  once  more  and 
falling  back  into  the  dust. 

Moral:  When  you  begin  to  ride,  choose  a  sway-backed, 
string-haltered,  spavined  plow-horse  with  hobbles  on  all  of 
his  feet. 

James  William  Sullivan 
English  III 

AUTUMN'S    JOYS 

"The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
year,"  so  wrote  one  of  the  learned  poets.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, love  autumn  with  all  its  glorious  changes  and  brilliant 
colors.  Its  invigorating  coolness  with  just  that  tinge  of 
frost  in  the  air  makes  it  one  of  the  loveliest  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  makes  one  think  of  pumpkins  lying  all  golden  on  the 
ground,  of  paw-paws  and  persimmons  ripe  enough  to  eat, 
while  apples  red  and  luscious  or  those  marvelous  transpar- 
ent yellows  hang  from  swaying  branches  in  the  orchards. 
Long  evenings  with  a  cozy  fire,  a  book,  and  popcorn  in  a 
bowl — these  are  autumn's  joys. 

Melancholy  days?   Well,  hardly! 

Elizabeth  McCoy 
English  IVa 
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MY   COLORFUL    LIFE 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  artist,  but  I  claim  that  I  have  an 
appreciation  for  color  even  as  does  an  artist,  though  mine 
may  not  be  so  great  as  his.  I  was  no  child  prodigy  of  artistic 
accomplishment,  but  colors  had  a  strange  fascination  for  me. 

The  drab  weariness  of  grays  and  browns  or  the  exciting 
warmness  of  reds  and  oranges  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  my  life.  My  first  experience  with  color  began  when  my 
expressionless  baby  eyes  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  wall- 
paper through  the  slats  of  my  baby  crib.  The  paper  was 
flowered,  as  was  the  style  in  the  twenties;  and  it  had  blue 
cornflowers  with  queer  distorted  vines  wound  around  the 
stems.  The  background  was  a  dull,  ugly  yellow;  the  color 
that  maddens  me  still. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  recall  the  days  of  his  babyhood. 
That  is  impossible.  Yet,  because  I  had  lain  in  that  same 
bed  for  five  years,  the  wallpaper  has  stamped  itself  on  my 
memory  permanently.  As  a  baby,  I  would  clutch  at  the 
gaudy  blue  flowers;  but  when  I  grew  older,  I  longed  to  tear 
them  down. 

The  few  years  that  followed  proved  the  importance  of 
color  to  me.  Bright  colors  caught  and  held  my  eye  just  as 
three-dipper-ice-cream-cones  caught  and  held  the  eyes  of 
other  children  of  my  age. 

When  I  had  reached  my  fifth  year,  I  was  seized  with  a 
longing  for  brown.  Almost  anything  brown  was  lovely  to 
me.  While  other  little  girls  were  longing  for  pink  and  blue 
dresses,  I  was  begging  for  a  brown  dress.  Because  mos: 
small  girls  liked  pink  and  blue  best  of  all,  Mother  believed  I 
was  a  freak.  I  was  as  merry  and  airy  as  any  five-year-old,  but 
still  the  somber  warmness  of  brown  fascinated  me.  I  loved 
to  see  the  rich  coloring  of  cinnamon  or  the  dark  comfort  of 
chocolate.  Even  the  grayish  brown  of  tree  trunks  was  love- 
lier by  far  than  the  green  above.  This  strange  mania— and 
it  can  be  called  a  mania— lasted  for  a  number  of  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  family  was  increased  by  one.  Naturallv 
Mother  dressed  the  baby  in  pinks  and  blues.  I  never  could 
understand  why  she  couldn't  dress  him  in  brown. 

Gradually,  as  time  passed,  this  peculiar  yearning  for  brown 
died  and  left  in  its  stead,  a  yen  for  blue.  Blue  was  a  lovely 
color!  There  wasn't  enough  of  it.  The  vast  space  of  the 
sky  wasn't  enough  blue.  I  wanted  to  see  it  everywhere— in 
the  flowers,  in  the  distance,  in  clothes,  in  everything!  Blue! 
Blue!  Blue!  My  eyes  were  blue,  but  not  blue  enough.  I  had 
been  told  that  if  a  person  wears  the  blue  that  matches  his 


eyes,  it  would  deepen  the  color  in  them.  So  I  wore  blue.  I 
lived  in  blue.  I  saw  only  blue. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  a  major  catastrophe  befell  me.  I 
suddenly  realized  what  a  wonderful  color  red  is.  Like  the 
rise  of  the  new  day,  red  began  a  new  era  in  my  life.  However, 
my  blue  was  not  entirely  abandoned.  It  held  second  place  in 
my  list  of  favorites.  The  colors  of  my  graduating  class  in 
elementary  school  were  green  and  gold.  I  longed  to  change 
them  to  red !    Everything  should  be  red ! 

Then  came  high  school.  O,  glorious,  carefree  days!  I 
could  wear  make-up  and  have  permanents.  I  could  have 
thrilling  dates  and  glamorous  formals.  The  only  disturbing 
thought  was  school  colors.  I  still  loved  blue;  consequently, 
my  enthusiasm  was  for  Shortridge.  My  heart  was  at  Tech. 
My  heart  won. 

The  red  and  white  hadn't  entered  into  my  scheme,  for  I 
had  determined  to  break  the  family  history  of  attending 
Manual.  My  relatives  had  taken  it  for  granted  I  would  go 
there,  but  they  hadn't  counted  on  my  love  to  be  myself. 

Tech  is  a  wonderful  place,  no  doubt  about  that!  Yet, 
why  should  they— the  founders  of  Tech— use  the  colors  for 
their  school  that  I  hated  most!  Nevertheless,  a  glimpse  of 
my  green  finery  on  football-game  days  will  prove  that  I'm  a 
loyal  Techite.  I  respect  "the  green"  even  though  I  do  not 
like  it;  yet,  I  should,  I  know,  for  to  paraphrase  Lincoln's 
statement:  "God  must  love  the  green;  there  is  so  much  of  it." 

What  my  next  phase  in  my  reaction  to  color  will  be  I  can- 
not say.  Who  knows?  A  year  from  now  I  may  be  hugging  to 
my  heart  every  scrap  of  green  I  see ! 

Peqgy  Anne  Stein 
English  Vile 

TYPICALLY    COLLEGIATE  13 

That  strutting  fellow  was  typically  collegiate,  from  his 
cap  bedecked  with  ornaments  to  his  large  square-toed  shoes. 
His  socks,  that  were  revealed  above  his  shoes  and  below 
his  turned-up  trouser  cuffs,  were  of  the  most  brilliant  colors; 
and  their  pattern  was  beyond  the  wildest  imagination.  Above 
his  shoes  were  a  very  yellow  pair  of  trousers  set  off  with 
dashing  purple  lines.  In  order  to  hold  up  these  extraordi- 
nary pants,  a  pair  of  suspenders  were  draped  over  his  manly 
chest.  To  protect  his  magnificent  physique,  so  to  speak,  was 
a  sweater  that  consisted  of  every  conceivable  color.  It  looked 
as  though  the  colors  had  been  allowed  to  splatter  to  make 
this  coat  of  many  colors.  He  was  very  stunning,  indeed.  He 
was  collegiate. 

Robert  Lewis  Brown 
English  III 


DANCE    AT    A    PARTY  ft  ft 


WE,   THE    PEO 
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MARCH    IN    A    ROW  ft  ft 


SERVE    AS    MESSENGERS         ft         ft 


II 


WALK    IN    THE    RAIN  ft  ft 


REACH    HIGH    FOR    A    BASKET       ft 


PLE    OF    TECH 


STAND    IN    LUNCH    LINE         #         # 


SIT    ON    THE    ARSENAL    STEPS     - 


HURRY      TO      CLASS 
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••EAT"  #  ^  # 


If. 


THE  SOUND  OF  RUNNING  FEET 


It!s  chanoed;the  world,  I  mean,  since  yesterday.. 

It's  changed;  and  yet,  somehow,  I  still  remain  die  same. 

The  same  old  me  with  sandy  hair, 

The  same  bright  eyes  and  laugh  still  there. 
Ifecl  just  as  I  did  last  year  and  year  before  the  last, 

Will  I  ever,  never,  see  the  boy-with-youth-now-^one-on-pjR 

lean  almost  hear  him  leaving  me 
\Jkl   To  play  perhaps,  another  pame  with  someone  I  shall  never.see. 
b    "  tf0h,  please  come  hack!  I'm  all  alone-Dort  leave  me  now." 

The  words  are  formed  upon  my  lips ;  it's  such  a  simple  plea. 

Rut  ah,  my  cry  is  wasted  word.  The  youth  has  slipped  away. 


i 


Just  the  sound  of  running  feet  •  thttsho  of  some  yesterday. 

•JOMNE.  TWO/WAS- 


.r.-,,^    SNGUSH 


M 


& 
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o 


T 


R 
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A    STRAY    PUPPY 

Poor  little  puppy, 


ANCHORED 


Where  do  you  belong? 
With  your  doleful  expression 
Is  something  wrong? 

You  look  so  tired, 
And  hungry,  too. 
Do  you  want  someone 
To  take  care  of  you? 

Your  pudgy  tail 
Hangs  limp  and  low, 
A  perfect  picture 
Of  grief  and  woe. 

I'll  feed  you,  pup. 
And  then  when  you're  full, 
I'll  wash  your  fur 
'Til  it's  white  as  wool. 

You  won't  be  a  stray 
When  I  get  through 
Because  I  think 
I'll  take  care  of  you. 


By  clever  spinning 

You  have  cast 

A  silken  web  about  me. 

I,  unsuspecting. 

Wake   to   find   myself  your   prisoner . 

These  strands,  once 

At  whose  frailty  I  laughed, 

Hold  me  with  a  mighty  strength; 

And  I,  who  knew  no  anchor  but  myself. 

Am  anchored  fast  at  last. 


Janet  Dh  Granrut 
English  11  a 


THE    WIND 


The  north  wind  came  to  play  one  day. 
Arriving  just  at  break  of  day. 
He  rushed  to  the  hilltop  and  took  up  a  kite 
And  blew  it  high  with  all  his  might. 
He  sailed  the  birds  high  in  the  sky 
And  laughed  at  the  clouds  clustered  nearby. 
'I'll  soon  scatter  you,"  he  said,  with  a  shout. 
And  before  they  knew  what  he  was  about, 
He  set  them  to  drifting,  one  by  one, 
Till  they  had  crossed  the  path  of  the  sun. 

Barbara   Jane   Peacock 
English  Vlw 


SPECTRUM 

Life  bloomed  fresh,  green. 
Beneath  blue  skies. 
Pale  yellow  light 
Of  a  youth's  mind 
Probed  Nature's  secrets. 
Free  boyhood  came 
In  circus  orange. 
Life  ahead  seemed 
In  easy  reach, 
Golden  and  simple. 
Manhood  he  lived. 
Blood-red,  supreme. 
The  peak  of  thought 
In  maturity 
Glowed  royal  scarlet. 

Soft  lavender  graced 
The  calm  of  age. 
In  a  warm  half-light 
Of  friendly  mauve 
Old  tales  were  retold. 
The  purple  dusk 
Of  life  deepened. 
A  soul  vanished 
In  the  blue-black. 
Silent  void  of  death. 


Jean  Noel 
English   VI 
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George    Sterns 
English  VIlIc 
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1.  THE  MECHANISM  FOR  THE  OLD  ELEVATOR    ft  4.  ONE  OF  THE  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS 


2.  THE  ARSENAL  BELL  ON  THE  TOWER       ft       ft  5.  UP  THE  STAIRS  TO  THE  SKYLIGHT         ft         ft 


3.  A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  ARSENAL  TOWER      ft      ft  6.  THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  CLOCK  ft  ft 


THIS    IS    THE    ARSENAL   TOWER 


Tall  in  structure,  old  in  tradition,  and  wise  with  memo- 
ries—this is  the  Arsenal  tower. 

To  some  it  is  a  symbol,  reminiscent  of  Civil  War  days, 
when  soldiers  and  guns  and  wagons  were  commonplace 
sights  on  the  grounds;  to  others  it  is  a  symbol  of  passing 
time,  of  youth  at  work,  of  hours  spent  in  healthful  recrea- 
tion; a  symbol  of  the  Tech  that  has  been  and  is  and  is  to  be. 

The  tower  is  tall— one  hundred  and  three  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet  wall — and  many  have  turned  their  heads 
upward,  looking  at  the  tower;  but  very  few  have  ever 
climbed  the  stairs  into  the  tower  itself,  into  the  dusty  square 
rooms  where  the  present  is  lost  and  the  spirit  of  the  past 
prevails;  very  few  have  ever  known  the  story  of  the  tower, 
the  story  of  the  clock.  .  .  . 

The  earliest  memories  of  the  tower  date  back  to  Civil  War 
days,  when  Tech's  acres  were  arsenal  grounds,  when  the 
sound  of  soldiers  marching,  the  clatter  of  guns,  and  the 
rumble  of  wagons  carrying  ammunition  were  familiar.  A 
gravel  roadway  ran  east  and  west  through  the  archway  of 
the  tower;  wagons  carrying  ammunition  rambled  up  this 
roadway  and  stopped  at  the  little  platform  in  the  tower. 
In  the  middle  of  an  open  elevator  shaft  which  extended 
from  the  roadway  to  the  fifth  floor  hung  a  rope  which  was 
operated  by  one  man  who  wound  it  on  a  huge  wooden  wheel. 
By  this  slow  method,  the  ammunition,  fastened  to  the  rope, 
was  hoisted  up  into  the  tower.  During  those  first  few  years 
after  Tech  was  founded,  carefree,  fun-loving  boys  used  to 
swing  on  this  rope;  and  it  has  been  said  that  some  few 
venturesome  ones  even  used  it  to  reach  the  second  and 
third  floors.  Although  the  tower  has  been  remodeled,  the 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  basement  of  the  Arsenal  and  the 
wall  surrounding  these  steps  are  still  the  original  ones  of 
Civil  War  days. 

A  very  ordinary-looking  door  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Arsenal  is  the  gateway  to  the  real  tower,  the  first  flight  of 
stairs  to  mystery  and  romance.  At  the  top  of  these  first  stairs 
is  a  square  dark  room,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  heavy  railing 


surrounding  the  trap  doors  to  the  old  elevator  shaft.  In 
this  room  also  are  the  huge  weights  of  the  clock,  suspended 
from  the  sixth  floor. 

As  one  ascends  the  broad  staircase  with  its  massive  banis- 
ter, he  can  hear  the  tick  of  the  giant  clock  above  him.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  approaches  the  fifth  floor,  he  sees  a  huge  wheel 
looming  up  in  the  dim  light,  the  same  wheel  that  hoisted 
ammunition  decades  ago.  Standing  in  this  room,  the  ob- 
server sees  the  inside  of  the  three  huge  faces  of  the  clock. 
He  sees,  too,  the  large  pendulum  hanging  down  from  the 
floor  above. 

Again  ascending  the  wooden  stairs,  cautiously,  for  it  is 
dark,  one  can  see  on  the  sixth  floor,  a  little  glass-walled  room 
in  which  is  the  actual  mechanism  of  the  clock,  enclosed  for 
protection  from  dust  and  dirt.  The  soft,  whirring  sound 
of  the  clock  follows  one  as  he  ascends  the  last  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  skylight  and  the  roof.  The  clock  bell,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  dominates  the  roof,  and  the  sound  of  its 
striking  is  a  loud  and  deafening  surprise  to  the  observer 
who  has  always  heard  it  from  afar. 

When  he  has  climbed  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  when  he  has 
reached  the  roof,  one  experiences  a  sensation  of  returning  to 
the  present  after  a  sojourn  into  the  past.  Then,  as  he  finally 
descends  the  wide,  dusty  flights  of  stairs,  he  feels  the  dark 
mystery,  the  dusty  reverence,  the  historic  charm  of  the  tower, 
falling  like  a  cape  on  his  shoulders;  and  as  he  closes  behind 
him  the  very  ordinary-looking  door  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Arsenal  tower,  he  experiences  a  feeling  of  wishing  I-might- 
have-been-here-then. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Arsenal  tower  should  be  preserved  for 
eternity.  After  looking  down  for  years  on  soldiers,  students, 
and  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  school  life,  the  old  tower  now 
looks  at  the  new— the  tower  of  the  new  Milo  H.  Stuart 
Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  memory  of  Tech's  founder  and 
first  principal,  dearly  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him-  ft  ft  ft  ft 
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CLIP    AND    TIE  - 

THE    SENIOR    COLOR 

COMMITTEE    AT    WORK 


DRESSMAKING    ROOM 

DURING   OPEN    HOUSE 
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ANDY  BIGSBY   TRIES   AGAIN 

It  must  have  been  because  he  was  so  accustomed  to  being 
locked  in  his  room  that  Andy  Bigsby  grew  to  know  every  line 
on  the  floor,  every  flower  in  the  wallpaper,  and  every  means 
of  escape.  There  was  the  one  where  he  used  the  blankets 
and  sheets  as  a  rope;  but  it  was  just  for  night,  when  no  one 
could  spy  the  conspicuous  ladder.  And  there  was  the  one, 
used  strictly  for  day  services,  which  led  through  the  transom 
of  his  door,  through  the  hall  to  the  attic  door,  up  into  the 
attic,  out  on  to  the  attic  roof,  down  the  drainpipe  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  straight  out  the  back  gate  (this  route  was 
saved  for  the  daylight  because  he  had  always  harbored  a 
fear  of  attics  in  the  dark,  ever  since  he  had  read  that  story 
about  how  his  favorite  detective  had  discovered  a  body  in 
an  attic  trunk). 

But  on  this  fateful  day,  all  means  of  escape  seemed  an 
impossibility.  His  mother  was  in  her  bedroom  and  would 
surely  hear  him  if  he  tried  his  "day  departure,"  and  his  big 
sister  would  doubtlessly  spot  him  if  he  tried  his  "dark  de- 
parture."  So  what  was  a  fellow  to  do? 

They  treated  him  like  a  criminal,  locking  him  up  that 
way.  Say,  that  reminded  him!  How  was  it  that  that  crook 
who  was  trapped  in  that  house  surrounded  by  cops  escaped? 
He  grabbed  up  the  ten-cent  novel  from  under  his  bed  and 
started  thumbing  swiftly  through  the  pages.  Oh,  that  master 
mind  carried  a  gun.   Well,  that  let  that  solution  out. 

Disgusted  and  weary  from  so  much  mental  exertion,  he- 
slumped  on  to  his  bed  and  fitfully  dozed  off. 

When  he  again  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  almost  dark.  He 
started  to  yell  down  to  ask  what  was  to  be  included  on  the 
menu  for  the  evening  meal  when  he  remembered  that  he 
was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  any  member  of  that  unap- 
preciative  family. 

Oh,  boy,  it  was  dark  now;  he  could  make  his  exit  out  of 
this  jail  forever. 

Tying  the  blankets  securely  and  fastening  them  to  the 
bedpost,  he  proceeded  to  descend.  Well,  every- 
thing went  fine  until  he  started  swinging  too 
energetically  about  ten  feet  from  terra  firma  and 
banged  full  force  against  the  house.  He  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

He  could  hear  his  father  moving  heavily  and 
swiftly  toward  the  front  door.  Turning,  he  sped 
out  the  back  gate,  down  the  alley;  and  rounding 
the  corner  of  the  alley,  he  bumped  squarely  into 


a  passerby.  Being  entirely  unprepared  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  old  fellow  was  knocked  against  the  side  of  a 
parked  automobile,  striking  his  head  on  the  door-handle. 

Andy  was  terrified.  He  felt  sick,  and  weak  in  the  knees. 
His  father,  running  up,  realized  instantly  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  taking  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
proceeded  to  bind  the  old  gentleman's  wound. 

"Here,  Andy,"  he  ordered,  "give  me  a  hand.  We'll  have 
to  carry  him  home  and  call  Doctor  Marshall."  That  was  all 
he  said.  Andy  wished  he'd  give  him  the  worst  licking  he'd 
ever  had.  Of  course,  he  felt  better  when  the  doctor  said  that 
it  was  nothing  serious,  and  that  the  man  would  be  much 
better  by  morning. 

But,  wasn't  it  just  like  silly  grown-ups?  They  punish  a  guy 
when  he  doesn't  really  need  it;  and  then,  when  he  finally 
does  do  something  to  be  punished  for,  they  don't  say  any- 
thing! 

Andy  awoke  the  next  morning  feeling  as  if  he  had  never 
slept.  He  crawled  out  of  bed  and  pushed  some  junk  off  the 
dresser  on  to  the  floor  in  order  to  see  himself  better  in  the 
mirror.  His  dark  brown  eyes  were  darker  than  usual,  and 
large  circles  under  them  revealed  that  he  had  not  slept  the 
entire  night. 

It  was  Saturday;  no  school.  But  even  that  didn't  cheer 
him.  He  kept  thinking  about  that  poor  old  man.  His  family 
had  kept  the  stranger  all  night.  Since  they  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  identification,  the  Bigsbys  had  just  put  him 
in  the  guest  room. 

Andy  slipped  down  the  hall  to  the  guest  room.  His  rap- 
ping received  no  answer.  He  knocked  louder.  Still  there 
was  no  answer.  Andy  was  terrified.  Suppose  the  old  fellow 
had  died  during  the  night!  Then  Andy  would  be  sent  to 
jail  and  maybe  he'd  be  electrocuted ! 

Opening  the  door  cautiously  and  peeping  inside,  he  found 
the  bed  empty  and  still  unmade. 

Trembling  now,  he  made  his  way  down  the  stairs  and 
out  to  the  kitchen  where  he  usually  found  his  mother  at  this 
time  of  the  morning. 

"Good  morning,  Early  Bird,"  she  cooed,  spy- 
ing him.  "You  were  sleeping  so  soundly  when  I 
called  you  for  breakfast  that  I  didn't  want  to  dis- 
turb you." 

But  Andy  was  not  concerned  about  his  break- 
fast. "Mom,"  he  began,  ignoring  her  cheerful 
greeting,  "where's  the  old  gentleman?" 

Smiling  brightly,  she  explained,  "Why,  he  left 
early  this  morning,  dear,  (Continued  on  Page  44) 
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HENRY,   THE   HOUSEMAN 

Even  at  first  glance  anyone  can  see  that  Henry  is  a  typi- 
cally droll,  carefree  houseman.  From  the  soles  of  his  mam- 
moth shoes  to  the  top  of  his  kinky  black  hair,  some  six  feet 
five  inches  above,  he  presents  the  picture  of  good-natured 
shiftlessness.  At  the  slightest  provocation  his  eyes  twinkle 
with  merriment  and  his  teeth  exhibit  themselves  in  an  ear-to- 
ear  grin.  From  his  broad  shoulders  dangle  two  amazingly 
long  arms.  His  legs  are  of  such  proportions  that  they  recall 
the  childhood  occupation  of  walking  on  stilts.  They  are 
actually  capable  of  crossing  a  room  in  two  gigantic  strides. 

Although  occasionally  he  appears  for  work  at  the  desig- 
nated hour,  this  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  that  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice.  In  fact,  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  per- 
vades the  house  if  he  even  arrives  every  morning  for  more 
than  a  month  or  two  at  a  time.  Like  many  other  darkies, 
Henry  is  seized  at  frequent  intervals  by  an  unconquerable 
wanderlust. 

One  might  wonder  why  this  undependable  character  is 
permitted  to  return  to  his  position  at  will.  Several  reasons 
explain  this.  For  one  thing,  although  exasperatingly  slow, 
he  is  thorough  and  competent  at  any  work  he  attempts. 
Then,  too,  he  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  appearance  of 
the  house.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  does  not 
please  him,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Strangely  enough, 
this  audacious  practice  endears  him  to  those  for  whom  he 
works.  His  greatest  attribute,  however,  is  the  ability  to 
spread  cheer  just  by  being  in  the  house.  His  tuneless  hum- 
ming and  infectious  chuckle  deny  the  existence  of  care  or 
responsibility  while  his  love  for  a  successful  joke,  either 
on  himself  or  another,  fills  the  most  ordinary  atmosphere 
with  a  festive  spirit. 

Henry  is  one  of  those  human  beings  who  will  be  remem- 
bered for  years  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  houseman. 
Tales  of  his  amusing  actions  will  pass  traditionally  through 
generations  to  come.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  will  always 
recall  his  soft,  melodious  voice  as  a  symbol  of  contented, 
happy-go-lucky  living. 

Leora  Doris  Wood 
English  Vile 


MILO   H.    STUART 


AN   APPRECIATION 

BY   MISS   MABEL   GODDARD   WHO   KNEW   HIM    WELL 


Milo  H.  Stuart  was  an  unusual  combination  of  direct 
rugged  thinking  and  far-seeing,  dispassionate  acting.  Always 
keen  and  sympathetic,  he  saw  straight  through  a  proposition 
with  an  Abraham  Lincoln  type  of  mind.  In  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  profession,  he  ever  subordinated  his  personal  prefer- 
ences to  act  for  the  long-range  good  of  the  cause  that  was 
nearest  his  heart,  that  of  providing  for  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  the  best  kind  of  education  to  fit  their  individual  needs. 
To  Mr.  Stuart  the  promotion  of  secondary  education  was  a 
sacred  trust,  one  to  which  he  was  faithful  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 

Those  who  worked  with  Mr.  Stuart  enjoyed  the  sincerity 
of  his  personal  friendship,  the  comradeship  of  his  under- 
standing of  professional  problems,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
experienced  counselling.  And  yet,  powerful  as  was  his  mind 
and  firm  as  were  his  convictions,  he  was  always  calm  and 
open-minded;  modest  and  kindly. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  a  man  of  the  soil,  of  Indiana's  soil.  In  his 
younger  years  he  lived  on  a  farm,  and  out  of  this  experience, 
he  came  to  know  the  earth  and  appreciated  its  life-giving, 
health-giving  qualities.  His  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
trees  made  him  and  the  campus  of  the  Arsenal  Technical 
Schools  kin,  members,  as  it  were,  of  the  great,  living,  aspiring 
family  of  nature.  From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  him,  Mr.  Stuart  drew  many  comparisons,  expressions 
of  his  virile,  homely  philosophy  of  life  in  general  and  of 
education  in  particular. 

His  was  a  constructive  mind.  He  always  looked  for  the 
positive  ideas  rather  than  the  negative  ones  in  those  with 
whom  he  associated.  Just  as  he  brought  out  tree  surgeons 
to  put  new  life  and  power  into  some  of  the  impaired  trees 
on  the  campus,  so  he  frequendy  gave  courage  and  confidence 
to  disheartened  teacher  or  friend  and  taught  them  that  the 
way  to  live  abundantly  was  to  make  the  most  out  of  whatever 
was  good  and  strong  within  them. 

Wherever  Mr.  Stuart  went,  he  was  recognized  as  a  great, 
progressive,  sincere  man. 
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ggg>>     ON    SPECIAL    OCCASIONS 


I.    "SWEET  16"  -  FIRST  SEN- 
IOR MATINEE 


2.  MAJORS  IN  THE  CAST  FOR 
"SWEET  16" 


3.  AN  OPEN  HOUSE  DISPLAY 
FOR  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION WEEK 


i.  THE  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYS- 
TEM FOR  OPEN  HOUSE 


5.  "ELIJAH"~ANNUAL   FALL 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
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WE  "MADE"  THE   TECH    LEGION 


The  Tech  Legion,  an  honorary  organization,  has  been  established  in  order  to  recognize 
seniors  who  are  outstanding  in  the  attributes  of  citizenship  and  qualities  of  personal  worth. 

Commander,  JOHN  C.  SHIRK  COFFIN  Lieutenant-Commander,  ELEANOR  E.  RAY 

CAPTAINS 
PAULINE     ANDERSON,    JACQUELINE    CHISMAN,    WILMA    GRABHORN,    DOVIE    HURT,    JOE 
KETTERY,  THOMAS  LUCK,  ELEANOR  MUNDELL,  CHARLEEN  SHEPPARD,  JOHN  D.  WILLIAMS 
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MEMBERS    OF    THE    TECH    LEGION 


ROBERT  H.  ANDERSON 
GARO  ANTREASIAN 
FRED   ARMITAGE 
ROBERT   ARMSTRONG 
MARSHALL   BARTLE 
CHARLES  BERLING 
FRANK   BLAIR 
LOWELL  BOGGY 
IRVINE  BOOTHMAN 
JACK  BRADFORD 
WILLIAM   BRYDON 
FRANK   BUDDENBAUM 
ALICE  ANDERSON 
MARGARET   ANTIBUS 
MARY  ISABEL  BENEDICT 
ROBERTA   BLAND 
KATHERINE   BRADLEY 
OLIVINE  BUENAMAN 
JOAN  BURTON 
JAMES  W.   CALVERT 
JOSEPH   H.   CLARK 
BASIL   L.    COCHRUN 
DONALD   P.   COLLINS 
RAYMOND  W.  CONERTY 
ORA  A.   CONRAD 
ROI.LIN   J.   COSSEY 
(  LIE  FORD   C.   CURRAN 


BETTY  M.   CARDENAS 
JAMES    K.    DANIEL 
NORMAN  T.   DAVID 
DENVER    I.    DAVIS 
(  LI  ETON    L.    FERGUSON 
GENE   H.    FISHER 
HAROLD   L.    FOSGATE 
JAMES    1).   GARNER 
ELIZABETH   A.    DOTY 
WINIFRED    E.    EARRING  EON 
VIRGINIA    M.    EORSGREN 
MARY   E.    FRADETTE 
MARILYN   JO   GARDNER 
VIRGINIA    M.    GILMORE 
JAMES   Gl  ILLAUME 
ROBERT   O.   GWYN 
WILLIAM    E.    HAWKINS 
GLFNDON    G.    HOBA(  K 
MARY  E.  GUIDONE 
ELEANOR   L.   HAWKS 
M.   JEAN      HOY 
BEATRICE   G.    HUGHES 
JOHN   P.   JEFFERSON 
HAROLD   N.   JOHANTGEN 
IOHN    EARL   JONES 
WILLIAM    II.    KELLEY 
KOBEK  I     KENNEDY 
ALVIN  KILLION 
JAMES  KIRKHOFF 


ROBERT  KNOWLES 

(  IIARI.ES    IAMBI  RI 
MARY    I.    JOHNSON 
BE'I  IV    I.EONA   JONES 
MARILYN    KIMBERLING 
MARY   ALICE   LAMPARTER 
CHARLES  LETIFF 
WILLIAM  C.  MtGILL 
ROBERT   W  .   McKEAND 
EDWARD    P.    MADINGER 
JOE    E.    MAI  HEWS 
DONALD   V.   MAYER 
LILLIAN    II  MI  N 
EVELYN    M.    LEW  ELLYN 
BETTY  LIMP 
II!  I  I  \    K.    LONG]  Rl(  H 
MARIE   C.   LOVE 
MARGARET  ANN  LUDWIG 
LOIS   L.    McCALLIF 
JOAN  H.   McCORD 
HELEN   R.   McFARLAND 
GERALDEAN  D.   MASTENIK 
GEORGE   A.   MURPHY 
IAMIS    (  .    MERMAN 
ROBERT  K.   OFFUTT 
ROBERT   W.   PAYNE 
WILLIAM   H.    PILKJNTON 
CARL  A.   PRIEST 
ROY  W.   RICHARDS 


JANE  SCHMALHOLZ 
GEORGE  R.  SCOTT 
JOHN  N.   SHIRLEY 
ROHI  K  I     A.    SMOI.RA 
Rl(  HARD    SOI  THERS 
JANE  O.  MOTTERN 
MARY  NICKERSON 
HELEN  I.  NOFFKE 
GAYLE  M.  POPE 
VIRGINIA   F.   PRICE 
II  I.IA    I.    RODENBK  K 
ROHI  R  I    J.   STEPHENS 
GEORGI     W .    STERNS 
EORRISI      V     sioll 
ERI  Dl  Kit  K    i  .     1  It, 11.1  R 
IOHN    E.    THOMAS 
IOHN    L.   THOMAS 
kOBEK  I      I.    I    N\  I  RSAW 
WILLIAM    A.    Vl(  KREY 
G.   WOODEN   WI ELAND 
FRANCES   E.   TRUEBLOOD 
MARILYN  V.   VICE 
MAYBELLE  V.   VICE 
DOLORES    1.    WIRNkI 
HI  I.DAH    I.    WILLIAMS 
JANET  L.  WOLF 
RUTHANNA  WOLFGANG 
LEORA  D.   WOOD 
IRENE  L.  WURSTER 


TALL 


T      O     W      E 


1.  ROW  ON  ROW  OF  TECH  AUTOMOBILES 
IN  THE  STUDENT  PARKING  LOT  NORTH 
OF  THE  OLD  PORTABLES. 
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2.  BARRACKS  TO  GYM,  GYM  TO  BARRACKS 

HOW   LONG   UNTIL   THESE    PATHS 

WILL  BE  TRAVELED  NO  MORE? 

3.  A  FAMILIAR  CORNER  OF  THE  QUAD- 
RANGLE SHOWING  A  PART  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORIC ARSENAL  AND  THE  CLASSIC 
MAIN. 


THE  NOISE  OF  MACHINES,  THE  SOUND 
OF  PRESSES,  AND  THE  NOTES  OF  MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS  COME  FROM  THIS 
CORNER  OF  THE  CAMPUS. 


5.    MILO    H.    STUART    MEMORIAL    HALL- 
THE  NEW  RISES  AMIDST  THE  OLD. 


R      S 


SEE 


FAR 


2^ 
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A   DOUBTFUL   HERO 

Bill  Jackson,  senior  of  Darmal  High,  was  worried.  In  fact, 
"worried"  was  too  mild  a  term  in  Bill's  estimation.  He  was 
desperate  to  the  "nth"  degree.  Here  he  was  in  his  last  year 
at  good  old  high  with  no  prospects  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do  after  graduation.  Of  course,  he  realized  that  his  father 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  him  into  the  factory,  but  Bill 
knew  that  would  mean  letting  some  other  fellow  go.  "No, 
that  just  wouldn't  do,"  Bill  thought.  "I've  got  to  show  the 
folks  I  can  do  something  on  my  own."  Bill's  mind  was  filled 
with  thoughts  of  being  known  as  that  "independent  Jackson 
kid." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Bill's  girl.  No  other  girl 
was  so  sweetly  understanding,  so  really  beautiful,  so  per- 
fectly perfect,  according  to  Bill.  Why,  even  an  attempt  to 
find  a  girl  to  match  her  was  next  to  impossible.  Bill  wanted 
to  show  her,  too. 

Meanwhile  he  was  supposed  to  go  right  on  with  his 
school  work  as  if  he  didn't  have  a  care  in  the  world.  "Some- 
times people  can  be  awfully  dull,"  Bill  was  thinking.  Take 
his  mother,  why,  only  yesterday  she  had  mentioned  that  his 
grades  were  dropping  alarmingly.  Even  his  plea  of  having 
more  important  problems  made  no  impression  on  her.  "Oh, 
well,  I'd  better  hurry  up,  or  I'll  be  late  for  my  date  with 
Carolyn,"  he  mused. 

Walking  down  the  little  village  street  toward  his  girl 
friend's  house,  Bill  thought  to  himself,  "I'll  ask  Carry  what 
she  thinks  I  should  do.  She  always  knows  just  what  to 
tell  me." 

Therefore,  he  walked  briskly  along,  beginning  to  realize 
what  a  beautiful  night  it  was.  The  moon  was  a  big  yellow 
orb  lighting  up  his  way  as  if  it  knew  he  was  troubled  and 
was  trying  to  show  him  a  clear  path.  The  sky  itself  was 
clear;  the  air  refreshing.  A  few  stars  were  twinkling,  and 
an  occasional  wisp  of  cloud  would  float  leisurely  across 
them.  The  cool  evening  breeze  was  soft  but  strong  enough 
to  be  felt  on  his  face.  Bill's  spirits  began  to  rise.  "After  all, 
there's  no  sense  in  worrying  about  something  two  months 
off.  On  second  thought  I'll  not  say  anything  about  my  trou- 
bles tonight.  This  evening  is  too  nice  and  restful  to  fill  one's 
mind  with  problems  like  work." 

Bill  was  so  engrossed  in  his  thoughts  that  he  failed  to 
notice  the  two  dark  forms  coming  toward  him  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees  lining  the  walk.  The  first  thing  he  knew  two 
men  stood  in  front  of  him.  One  of  them,  the  taller  of  the 
two,  spoke. 


"You  better  watch  that  day-dreaming  of  yours,  Son;  you 
almost  ran  us  down." 

"I'm  terrible  sorry,  sir,"  Bill  answered.  "I  guess  I  wasn't 
watching  where  I  was  going." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  just  noticed  you  were  walking  as 
if  you  had  your  mind  on  a  lot  of  things  besides  your  feet," 
the  stranger  answered. 

"Going  to  see  your  girlie,  Sonny?"  This  was  the  short 
man  speaking.  Bill  immediately  took  a  dislike  to  the  man. 
His  tone  was  nasty.  Bill  could  just  imagine  a  leer  on  his  face. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  Bill  answered  sharply,  and  stepping  around 
the  two  men,  went  stiffly  on  his  way.  His  mind  was  seething 
by  the  time  he  reached  Carolyn's  house.  His  curt  greeting 
startled  her  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"Why,  Bill,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she 
inquired. 

"Oh,  I  just  bumped  into  a  couple  of  fresh  guys  on  the 
street,  and  I  didn't  like  the  way  they  spoke." 

"Oh,  Bill,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  lately?  You've 
been  so  snappy  all  week." 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all,"  Bill  said.  "Can't  a  fellow  have 
a  few  troubles  without  everyone  jumping  all  over  him?" 

"Yes,  but  he  doesn't  need  to  go  around  as  if  everybody 
is  going  to  do  him  some  harm,"  Carolyn  said  acidly. 

"Well,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  maybe  I  might 
as  well  go  on  home,"  Bill  answered  just  as  sharply. 

"Maybe  you'd  better,"  Carolyn  said  in  a  voice  that  showed 
she  had  a  temper  of  her  own. 

"Now,  look  at  things,"  Bill  mused.  "Even  she's  mad  at 
me." 

Bill  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  he  was  feeling  so 
sorry  for  himself  he  felt  like  crying.  He  smiled  to  himself 
when  he  saw  the  two  men  he  had  met  earlier  that  evening, 
standing  on  the  corner  near  his  house.  As  he  drew  abreast 
of  them  he  was  intending  to  make  some  crack  and  then 
make  a  break  for  home.  However,  as  he  drew  near,  he  heard 
the  shorter  man  speaking. 

"Aw,  lay  off!  He  was  just  a  punk  kid;  probably  never 
thought  any  more  about  it  than  I  did." 

"Nevertheless,  that  loud  mouth  of  yours  has  got  us  into 
trouble  before;  and  if  you're  not  careful,  it  will  again." 
The  tall  man's  voice  was  soft  and  subtle,  not  at  all  like  the 
pleasant,  cultured  voice  Bill  had  listened  to  earlier  that 
evening. 

"We're  in  this  town  for  a  very  nice  haul;  and  so  help  me, 
if  you  spoil  things  this  time,  it'll  be  the  last  time  you  do  so." 
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"Okay!  Okay!  Can  the  chatter,  and  let's  get  going.  The 
old  geezer  closes  up  in  about  twenty  minutes." 

For  a  few  minutes  Bill  was  puzzled.  What  in  the  world 
were  these  men  talking  about?  Suddenly,  like  the  kick  of 
a  mule,  he  realized  that  these  men  must  be  gangsters  of 
some  sort.  In  that  case  he  must  warn  the  county  sheriff. 
Then  he  remembered  what  the  shorter  man  had  said.  Who 
could  he  mean  but  old  Pop  Franger,  the  wholesale  hardware 
dealer  on  Second  Street?  Bill's  mind  was  racing  at  top 
speed.  These  men  were  two  crooks,  come  to  rob  Pop  of  his 
week's  profits.  As  thoughts  of  Pop  and  kind  Mrs.  Franger 
came  into  his  mind,  Bill  became  angrier.  He'd  show  them. 
Following  the  two  men  as  they  crossed  the  street  heading 
for  Pop's  store,  he  tried  to  think  of  some  plan  of  action. 
As  he  trailed  the  men,  taking  care  to  keep  in  the  shadow, 
he  kept  looking  about  him  for  someone  who  could  help. 
All  he  saw  on  the  deserted  street  were  the  two  men  ahead. 
One  of  the  men,  he  couldn't  tell  which,  stuck  his  hand  out 
to  light  a  match  on  a  post  by  the  sidewalk.  As  he  took  a 
deep  inhale,  Bill  noticed  the  post  on  which  he  had  struck 
his  match. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  muttered. 

Attached  to  the  post  was  the  fire  alarm  box.  He  would 
let  the  men  go  on  to  the  store  and  then  turn  in  an  alarm. 
When  the  Fire  department  arrived,  he  would  tell  the  men 
what  was  up  and  go  with  them  to  capture  the  desperadoes 
in  the  very  act  of  stealing  Pop's  money.  Already  Bill's  mind 
could  see  tomorrow's  headlines: 

"Local  Boy  Thwarts  Hold-up  at  Risk  of  Life." 

Reaching  the  fire  box,  Bill  waited  until  the  men  turned 
in  at  Pop's  store.  With  trembling  fingers  he  reached  up  and 
twisted  the  key.  Shifting  impatiently  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  he  began  to  worry  that  maybe  his  idea  was  too  late 
and  that  he  should  have  gone  after  the  two  men  himself. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  screaming  siren  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  village  motorized  fire  wagon. 

"Gripes,   I  forgot  about  the  siren!    What  if         w' 
those  men  beat  it?" 

As  the  fire  wagon  pulled  up,  Bill  jumped  on 
the  running  board  and  started  yelling  his  story 
while  the  engine  pulled  out  from  the  curb.  The 
captain,  at  first  surprised  at  being  called  for  a 
criminal  cause,  soon  realized  the  reason  behind 
the  boy's  hurry.  Barking  orders  to  his  men,  he 
gave  instructions  as  they  pulled  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the 
store.  Seeing  the  two  men  about  to  leave  the  store,  Bill 
shouted,  "There  they  are!" 


Hearing  Bill's  shout  and  seeing  the  gallantly  charging  fire- 
men, the  two  men  turned  as  if  to  flee  back  into  the  store. 
They  did  not  succeed  because  the  door  was  not  made  to 
allow  the  passage  of  twelve  men  fiercely  fighting  back  and 
forth. 

"Here,  here,  what  is  this?"  Pop  himself  was  standing  in 
the  doorway. 

"I  heard  these  men  talking  about  how  they  were  going 
to  make  a  nice  haul  tonight,  and  they  said  they  were  coming 
to  your  place.  I  knew  they  were  going  to  rob  you,  so  I  called 
the  Fire  department.  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  the  police, 
but,  anyway,  we  caught  them."  Bill  was  so  excited  his  words 
were  tumbling  out  before  he  could  get  them  organized  so  as 
to  make  sense. 

Suddenly  old  Pop  began  to  laugh.  Then,  as  if  overcome 
with  mirth,  he  leaned  back  against  the  door  of  his  store. 
The  firemen  gazed  at  him,  wondering  if  he  had  lost  his 
mind.  Bill  stood  dumbfounded,  looking  from  the  two  dis- 
heveled men  to  Pop.  The  men  were  beginning  to  laugh,  too, 
not  as  heartily  as  Pop,  perhaps,  but,  anyway,  they  were 
laughing. 

"Well,  Son,"  Pop  was  having  trouble  keeping  a  straight 
face,  "I  guess  you  had  the  right  idea,  but  you  picked  the 
wrong  men.  These  men  are  merely  a  couple  of  'truckers' 
from  the  new  firm  where  I  am  going  to  order  my  supplies 
and  we've  just  completed  arrangements." 

Needless  to  tell  what  Bill's  thoughts  were.  He  could 
picture  the  gang  at  school  tomorrow  and  Carolyn  kidding 
him  about  being  a  hero.  As  for  tomorrow's  headlines,  he 
dreaded  to  think  of  them. 


BUTCH 


Donald  Lane 
English  Vlh 


Imagine  a  small,  playful,  friendly  Boston  bull  pup  of  one 
year  of  age,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  my  pet.  Butch  is  the 
name  of  my  bull  dog,  and  I'll  always  call  him 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  wrinkle  on  his  nose.  To 
see  my  dog  cry  for  his  ball  or  dance  on  his  hind 
legs  for  part  of  a  banana  always  causes  our  guests 
to  talk  of  Butch  when  they  leave.  He  is  king  of 
Randolph  Street.  The  smaller  dogs  he  rules;  the 
larger  ones  he  bluffs.  Many  times  I  have  seen  a 
large  cur  go  between  the  houses  and  down  the 
alley  because  of  Butch's  taut  body  and  deep 
growls.  From  the  time  he  was  as  small  as  his  pointed  ear  is 
now,  he  has  been  Butch  from  his  wrinkled  nose  to  his  pret- 
zel tail  and  back  to  his  other  ear. 

Robert  L.  Lister 
English  111 
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HOLD       IT! 
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1.      -AND  FOUR  TO  GO 


JUST    WAITING    FOR    A 
FRIEND 


3.    SERVING  A  THREE-CENT 
SPECIAL 


4.    SATISFIED 


5.    "WHY  DIDN'T  YOU  TELL 
ME?" 


6.    STRAIGHT  TO  THE  SKY 


7.    BEFORE  THE  BELL  RINGS 
FOR  ROLL  CALL 


THE  FEMININE  SIDE  OF 
DRAFTING 


9.    PURELY  CANDID 


10.    COY? 


11.    "DID  YOU  CALL  ME?" 
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AFTER      SCHOOL 
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PHYSICS    CLUB 

EXAMINING    THE 
TELESCOPE 
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DEMEGORIANS 

RELAXING  A  FTER 
A  REHEARSAL 


NATURE   STUDY 
CLUB 

IN    THE    TECH 
NATURE    PRESERVE 


Tfti 
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LATIN     CLUB 

AT   TEA    HONORING 
LATIN    FACULTY 


GIRLS'    SEXTET 
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STRING    TRIO 


BRASS     CHOIR 


MALE    QUARTETTE 


v| 


SAXOPHONE 
QUARTETTE 


DEBATERS 

CLINCHING    THAT 
ARGUMENT 


SPORTSMAN  CLUB 

WHEN    GOOD 
SPORTS    MEET 
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GIRL   RESERVES 

LOOKING    OVER 
SEASON'S    PLANS 


SERVICE    CLUB 

READY    FOR    A 
PARTY 


CHESS     CLUB 

IT'S    YOUR    MO  VE  ! 


i 
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MAKE-UP    STAFF 

JUST     BEFORE     A 
COSTUME     PA  RT  Y 


SPANISH    CLUB 


SENORS  AND  SENORITAS 
IN  COSTUME 


XYZ   CLUB 

PLANNING    THAT 
INTER-CLUB    DANCE 
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SOCIAL   SCIENCE 
CLUB 

DO    YOU    KNOW 
YOUR    PRESIDENTS? 


LITTLE  SYMPHONY 
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LE      CERCLE 
F  R  A  N  C  A  I  S 

AT  THE  HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 
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CHEMISTRY  CLUB 

TAKES    A    BUS    TO 
LILLY'S 


yer- 


LIBRARY    CLUB 

FINISHING  THE  DISPLAY 
FOR  BOOK  WEEK 


STRATFORD 
LITERARY   CLUB 

AT    ONE    OF    THOSE 
FAMOUS    PROGRAMS 
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MODES    ET 
MANTEAUX    CLUB 

AT     THE     MODELING 
CONTEST 


YNOMRAH     CLUB 

AT  THE  PIANO  CONCERT 
IN  THE  GYM 


DRAMA     CLUB 

AT   THE    PUPPET    SHOW 


HOME    ECONOMICS 
CLUB 


40        MAKES    CALENDARS 


BOYS'     DANCE 
ORCHESTRA 


EDITORS • BUSINESS    STAFF 


MAGAZINE  EDITORS: 

Margarette    Cross,    art;    Marie    Love,    associate;    Helen 
McFarland,  editor. 

BUSINESS  STAFF: 

Robert    Stephens,   circulation 
business  manager. 


THE  TOWERS  AT  TECH 

We  looked   at   the   towers— two   of   them:   the   Arsenal 
tower  and  the  tower  of  Stuart  Hall— and  we  loved  them 


LAYOUT  STAFF  FOR  MAGAZINE: 

Front  rou — Kenneth  Hendren,  James  Wicks,  Jane  Schmalholz, 
Earl  Miles,  Alvin  Killion;  back  row — George  Jones,  Martin  Scheff, 
Clarence  Price. 


both.  We  saw  in  them  the  story  of  Tech— the  story  of  Tech 
as  it  has  been  and  as  it  hopes  to  be.  We  explored  the  towers, 
we  climbed  up  in  them,  we  looked  at  the  campus  from  them, 
and  we  saw  there  an  idea  for  our  magazine— the  people  of 
Tech  and  what  they  are  doing.  Now  we  had  the  complete 
theme— the  towers  of  Tech  and  what  they  see;  the  people 
of  Tech  and  the  things  they  do. 

We  watched  boys  baking,  girls  typing,  couples  dancing, 
people  eating,  walking,  laughing,  talking— spending  a  nor- 
mal day  at  school. 

Into  the  laboratories,  classrooms,  club  meetings,  gym- 
nasiums, shops,  and  lunchrooms  of  Tech  we  went,  taking 
pictures  of  the  things  that  the  people  of  Tech  do.  Realizing 
how  dear  to  us  everyday  memories  would  be,  how  dear  they 
will  be  to  all  Techites,  we  did  the  thing  that  would  save 
them  for  future  generations  — 

We  put  them  into  our  magazine  to  honor  the  towers  of 
Tech,  to  honor  the  people  of  Tech,  to  honor  the  Tech  that 
was,  the  Tech  that  is,  and  the  Tech  that  is  to  be. 

Helen  McFarland 
Marie  Love 
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WE  EDIT  THE  CANNON 


1.    SPECIAL   EDITORS:    John   Thomas   and  Mary   Isabel   Benedict    features- 
Man  lyn   Vice,  exchanges:    Helen   Noffke,  cub. 


-'.    PACE    EDITORS:    John    D.    Williams   and   Violet  Gurvit/ 
Schmalholz  and  Dorothy  Taylor,  li 


ial;   Jane 


3.    COPY  EDITORS:  Betty  Lou  Downey,  Peggy  Anne  Stein,  Marilyn  Demaree. 
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Margaret  Ann   Ludwig.   Jane  Mottern, 


7.   SPORTS  STAFF:  Katherine  Bradley.  John  Shi 


.xl, 


James  Jackson. 


8.  REPORTERS:  seated— Stanley  Rose,  Winifred  Farrington.  city  edito 
Patricia  Galloway.  Jo  Ann  Poland,  La  Verne  Hansing,  Kathleen  Cox,  Barbai 
Ball,  Jane  Bertuleit,  Margie  Ann  Hukriede,  Charleen  Sheppard:  standing- 
Norman  Beisel,  Raymond  Behrmann,  Betty  Jackson.  Mary  Ellen  Shirle 
Helen  Daugherty. 


9.  FACULTY   ASSISTANTS:    Mr.   Charles  Glore,   Mr.    Ralph    E.   Clark.   Mr. 
Herbert  Traub,  Mr.   Floyd  Billington.  Mr.  John  F.  Simpson. 

10.  ADVISORY  BOARD:  Mr.  Werner  H.  Monninger,  Miss  Ella  Sengenberger, 
Miss  Lucy  Ann  Balch,  Miss  Mabel  Goddard. 

11.  CUB  REPORTERS 

12.  CUB  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

13.  CANNON  SALESMEN 

14.  PRINT  SHOP  STUDENTS 


LITERATURE 
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EVERYTHING'S   JUST    PERFECT 

( Continued  from  page  9 ) 

vicinity  of  the  cookie  jar  when  Mother  (also  making  rapid 
progress  toward  the  cookie  jar)  replied  in  her  calm  way, 
"Your  father's  been  called  out  of  town.  He  won't  be  back 
for  a  week!" 

I  stopped  dead.  "Father  out  of  town!  He  won't  be  back 
for  a  week !" 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  my  mother,  a  little  puzzled  at  my 
more  than  apparent  amazement.  "Is  there  anything  wrong? 
You  never  seemed  to  mind  much  before  just  what  your 
father  did!" 

By  this  time  my  brain  had  been  functioning  pretty  fast. 
If  Dad  were  out  of  town,  no  one,  not  even  I,  could  use  the 
car.  She  wouldn't  be  disappointed  in  me  now  with  the  fool- 
proof excuse  I  had.  Later,  yes,  later,  perhaps  I  could  bring 
up  the  subject  of  driving  to  my  parents  and  then  no  one 
would  be  the  wiser.  I  kind  of  smiled  down  at  Mother  (I  have 
to  now— I'm  growing  so  tall)  and  said,  "No,  nothing  is 
wrong  now,  really.  Everything's  just  perfect!" 

And  it  was! 

John  E.  Thomas 
English  Vlllc 


ANDY   BIGSBY   TRIES   AGAIN 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
and  he  said  to  give  you  his  sincerest  blessings." 

"Sincerest  blessings!  But  I  made  him  bump  his  head  on 
the  car  door!"  exclaimed  the  much  surprised  Andrew  Bigsby. 

"That's  just  it,  dear,"  his  mother  explained.  "The  old 
fellow  had  been  suffering  from  amnesia  and  that  sudden 
shock  was  just  what  he  needed  to  bring  back  his  memory; 
though  I  suppose  a  milder  shock  would  have  been  just  as 
effective." 

Whew!  What  a  relief!  Andy  threw  himself  down  on  a 
chair. 

"My  goodness!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  haven't  eaten  since 
lunch  yesterday!  Boy!  oh  boy,  am  I  hungry!  I'll  finish  the 
dishes  if  you'll  fix  me  some  good  old-fashioned  food !" 

Margaret  Miller 
English  VI 


THE   ARSENAL   TOWER 

As  I  walked  past  the  tower  the  other  day, 

It  looked  at  me  and  seemed  to  say, 

"The  students  at  Tech  seldom  think  of  me. 

But  I  don't  care,  Tech's  named  for  me. 

My  rooms  were  once  filled  with  tools  that  destroyed 

Homes  and  things  meant  to  be  enjoyed. 

But  now  my  life  is  happy  and  gay, 

I  shelter  Techites  all  the  long  day. 

I  wish  that  each  arsenal,  where'er  it  may  be 

Could  enjoy  the  fate  that  has  befallen  me." 

Alex  D.  Gerson 
English  IV a 


IN   APPRECIATION 

We,  the  magazine  editors,  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  extended  to  us  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  in  the  preparation 
of  the  January,  1940,  magazine. 

We  thank  Mr.  Herbert  Traub  for  the  photographs;  Mr. 
Floyd  Billington  and  his  Print  Shop  students  for  cutting 
the  covers;  Mr.  John  F.  Simpson,  who  assisted  with  the 
posing  for  some  of  the  pictures;  Mr.  Charles  Glore  and  his 
commercial  art  students,  who  made  the  layouts;  and  the 
literature  contest  judges — the  Misses  Margaret  Waters, 
Clarissa  Morrow,  Helen  Thornton,  Irene  McLean,  Alice 
Brown,  Olive  Brown,  and  Gladys  Eade,  Mrs.  Ethel  Mcintosh, 
and  Mr.  D.  C.  Park;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Kessel,  a  snapshot  judge. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  students  who  posed  for 
the  "Hands"  pictures:  Virginia  Grabbe,  sewing;  Esther 
Skidmore,  typing;  James  H.  Butler,  Bake  Shop;  Irvin 
Heidenreich,  chemistry;  Raymond  Phelps,  forge  shop; 
Katharine  Hopkins,  modeling;  William  Kitch,  writing; 
Robert  Gwyn,  drafting;  Eleanor  Ray,  music;  and  Jack 
Stoelting  and  Myra  Wilson,  friendship. 

To  all  those  who  posed  for  "We  the  People,"  we  extend 
our  sincere  appreciation.  Pictures  selected  for  this  page 
include  those  of  Dorothy  Klasing,  James  Petri,  Ralph 
Gaston,  Paul  Breedlove,  Phyllis  Dunnewold,  Eugene  Stroh, 
Mary  Frances  Hall,  Michael  Habig,  Betty  Jane  Sanders, 
Helen  Longerich,  and  Joe  Mathews. 

We  also  thank  Edward  Madinger,  Robert  McKay,  and 
William  Oates,  whose  pictures  we  used. 


TEAM,    WE     SAY     HELLO! 


Front  row— Thomas  Walters  waterboy,  Francis  Anderson,  Emerson  Emery,  Robert  Smolka,  student  assistant,  Jack  Hanna,  Kay  Means,  Houston 
Meyer,  David  Ramsey,  Charles  Ramsay,  Carl  Bresko,  Clyde  Ennis,  and  Howard  Light. 

Second  row— Assistant  Coach  Warren  Cleveland,  Coach  Robert  Ball,  Frank  Walker,  Charles  Howard,  Charles  Berling,  Lawrence  Seiwert, 
Robert  Bare,  William  McGill,  Edward  Gibbs,  Norman  David,  Paul  Qui  lien,  Robert  Burns,  Warren  Huffman,  Athletic  Director  R.   V.  Copple. 

Back  row—  Bennie  Lee,  Joe  Rufner,  Harry  Axe,  Murray  Morgan,  Frank  Buddenbaum,  John  Sclipcea,  Jack  Stoelting,  Jay  Seipel,  Bert  Turner, 
Charles  Fisher,  James  Price,  William  Gill,  Knute  Dobkins,  Glen  McCormick. 


THE   VARSITY 

Copping  a  share  of  the  North  Central  Conference  cham- 
pionship and  withstanding  eight  tugs  on  their  victory  string 
before  it  was  finally  snapped,  the  Big  Green  punt,  pass,  and 
plunge  men  with  Coach  Robert  Ball  as  pilot  completed  one 
of  the  most  successful  football  seasons  the  Techmen  have 
enjoyed  in  years. 

The  greenclad  team  rolled  undefeated  through  eight 
games  before  the  Shortridge  eleven  scored  an  upset  by  the 
margin  of  an  extra  point,  and  piled  up  105  points  to  the 
opposition's  59  in  the  nine  games  played. 

After  the  game  with  Southport  had  been  postponed  be- 
cause of  excessive  heat,  the  first  time  that  an  Indianapolis 
game  had  ever  been  called  for  that  reason,  the  Techmen 
started  the  season  off  on  the  right  foot  by  putting  a  chill 
on  the  Red  Devils  of  Richmond,  14  to  6,  in  an  N.C.C.  battle 
on  the  home  lot,  September  22. 

The  following  week  they  journeyed  to  Lafayette  for  a 
tilt  under  the  arcs,  September  29,  and  in  the  mud  and  muck 
avenged  the  beatings  administered  by  the  Upstaters  for  the 
last  few  seasons  by  overpowering  them,  12  to  0. 

Muncie's  Bearcats  next  invaded  the  Tech  camp,  October 
6,  and  put  the  locals  behind  the  8  ball  with  a  60-yard  return 
of  a  pass  interception  for  a  touchdown;  but  in  the  final 
period  the  Green  cohorts  rolled  the  8  ball  back  on  top  of 


the  Magic  City  boys  when  Frank  Buddenbaum  blocked  a 
punt  behind  the  goal  for  a  safety  that  gave  Tech  an  8-to-7 
decision  and  its  third  straight  victory  over  a  conference 
opponent. 

Manual,  first  city  foe,  was  vanquished,  13  to  7,  in  the  Tech 
stadium,  October  13.  Then  Southport  finally  appeared, 
October  16,  and  the  Green  Wave  unleashed  a  powerful  run- 
ning game,  scoring  in  the  first  three  quarters  and  coasting 
to  a  21 -to- 13  victory. 

Cathedral's  Fightin'  Irish  lived  up  to  their  name  by  put- 
ting up  a  desperate  battle  for  three  periods,  October  20,  but 
couldn't  match  the  Green  and  White  power  and  fell,  6  to  0, 
when  the  Techmen  put  on  the  pressure  in  the  last  quarter. 
In  another  session  on  an  opponent's  field,  deep  in  mud, 
Anderson  was  added  to  the  list  of  vanquished  by  a  score  of 
12  to  7,  October  25. 

Then  a  stubborn  Washington  eleven  came  to  the  Tech 
stadium  the  following  week  and  battled  the  Techmen  to  a 
13-to-13  deadlock,  November  3. 

With  the  city  title  at  stake,  November  13,  the  Green  Wave 
handed  Shortridge  a  fearful  thumping— in  statistics.  It  did 
everything  but  push  the  Northsiders  off  the  Butler  field  into 
the  stands,  but  an  unsung  Blue  Devil  crew  played  inspired, 
errorless  ball  to  triumph  by  that  narrowest  of  all  margins, 
an  extra  point.  Score:  Shortridge  7,  Tech  6. 
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RESERVES 

In  his  first  year  at  the  helm  of  the  Tech  reserve  team, 
Coach  Wayne  Rhodes  turned  in  a  highly  successful  record, 
piloting  the  greenclad  "B"  team  through  an  undefeated, 
untied  season  that  saw  it  emerge  as  the  undisputed  city 
football  champ. 

The  season's  record  follows:  October  5 — Tech  13,  South- 
port  0;  October  12— Tech  24,  Manual  0;  October  19— Tech 
14,  Cathedral  7;  October  24— Tech  7,  Shortridge  0;  Novem- 
ber 2— Tech  7,  Washington  6. 

The  boys  making  up  the  squad  were  Manson  Ballard, 
Robert  Bennett,  Howard  Beeson,  Dale  Burries,  Richard 
Chenoweth,  William  Cunningham,  William  Fitzpatrick, 
Jack  Hanna,  Robert  Hennigar,  Jack  Humerickhouse,  Paul 
Logan,  Leonard  Meacham,  Eugene  Newland,  Frank  Owings, 
John  Rainey,  Stanford  Riggles,  Marvin  Arnold,  Conrad 
Bryan,  Arvin  Curran,  William  Dixon,  Thomas  Dobkins, 
John  Graham,  Clyde  McCormack,  Kenneth  Moran,  Chester 
Newland,  James  O'Mara,  Robert  Suits,  and  Ralph  Tittle. 


FRESHMEN 

Green  and  White  football  rhinies,  under  the  tutelage  of 
Coach  Paul  Wetzel,  finished  up  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  with  a  record  of  three  victories  against  two  setbacks. 
Their  season  record  included:  October  5 — Tech  0,  South- 
port  13;  October  12— Tech  9,  Manual  0;  October  19— Tech 
19,  Cathedral  0;  October  24— Shortridge  13,  Tech  0; 
November  2— Tech  7,  Washington  6. 

Athletes  on  the  squad  were  Charles  Alltop,  Warren 
Clemer,  Charles  Fitzgerald,  Spurgeon  George,  Keith  Hanna, 
Everett  Harrell,  Walter  Henning,  Phillip  Hirsch,  Robert 
Johnson,  Ralph  LaGrotto,  John  Peterson,  Jack  Mitchell, 
William  Mullenholz,  Robert  Patterson,  Richard  Robbins, 
William  Roos,  Arthur  Scalf,  Allen  Segal,  Donald  Slaughter, 
George  Souviner,  William  Volk,  William  Wagner,  Douglas 
Walker,  Paul  Wilson,  and  Dudley  Mountjoy. 


CROSS   COUNTRY   TEAM 

Tech's  cross  country  team  competed  in  eight  meets, 
including  the  Fort  Wayne  Invitational  run,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  unofficial  state  meet.  The  runners,  coached  by 
Paul  Myers,  won  six  of  seven  dual  meets,  losing  only  to 
Manual,  and  finished  third  in  the  Fort  Wayne  meet,  behind 
Manual  and  Elkhart. 


The  season  record:  September  22— Tech  16,  Howe  39; 
September  29— Tech  15,  Ben  Davis  40;  October  13— Tech 
36,  Manual  19;  October  16— Tech  23,  Southport  32;  Octo- 
ber 20— Tech  15,  Bloomington  40;  October  25— Tech  19, 
Anderson  36;  November  3— Tech  20,  Washington  35; 
November  18— Fort  Wayne  Invitational:  Manual  23,  Elk- 
hart 63,  Tech  79. 

The  runners  who  made  up  the  team  were  Bill  Vickrey, 
Bob  Avery,  Lloyd  Myers,  John  Bolt,  Edward  Williams, 
James  Adams,  Wayne  Barnett,  William  Buhr,  Rex  Jones, 
Richard  Lowish,  John  Wills,  Farrell  Sandler,  and  Eddie 
Moyer. 


TENNIS 

Competing  on  a  league  basis  for  the  first  time  following 
the  abolition  of  the  conference  tournament,  which  had 
decided  the  championship  before,  the  fall  tennis  squad  with 
Mr.  Valentine  Williams  as  coach,  again  completed  its  loop 
schedule  undefeated,  although  dropping  two  matches  to 
Shortridge. 

The  season  record  was  as  follows:  September  22 — Short- 
ridge 5,  Tech  2;  September  27— Tech  6,  New  Castle  1; 
September  29— Shortridge  5,  Tech  1  (one  match  unfin- 
ished); October  2— Tech  6,  Richmond  1;  October  6— Tech 
6,  Muncie  0;  October  18— Tech  4,  Jefferson  1. 

Boys  playing  in  matches  this  fall  were  Joe  Kettery,  Garo 
Antreasian,  Wooden  Wieland,  Tom  Messerlie,  John  Shirley, 
Jack  Patterson,  and  Ray  Goodman. 


YELL   LEADERS 

A  group  of  green-clad  figures  waving  huge  green  and 
white  megaphones  before  enthusiastic  crowds  at  football 
and  basketball  games  is  a  familiar  picture  to  Techites.  This 
group  comprises  the  Tech  cheer  leaders  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Mr.  Dale  Sare. 

The  varsity  team,  captained  by  Floyd  Ashton,  includes 
William  Kennedy  and  Jess  Hillock.  Jack  Hayes,  Perry  Ray, 
Robert  Lockhart,  and  James  LaMar  are  members  of  the 
reserve  squad. 
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